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proudly from their highest tower and their flagship. In their place they hoisted first a white and then a black flag, to indicate that they would either regain their liberty or die within the walls of the town.
The news that the fleet was on its way home reached Charles on May igth, just two days after he had sent an order to Denbigh to hold on at La Rochelle as long as possible. His anger knew no bounds, and young Lord Fielding, Denbigh's son, was dispatched to Portsmouth to send the fleet back at all costs, and to press into the King's service all vessels he could lay hands on. Yet, willing though Denbigh was to return, his ships were in no condition to make the return journey, being full of sick men. It was eventually decided that the expedition should be delayed until a strong fleet could be prepared to sail once more under the personal command of the Lord Admiral.
Nor were the fortunes of the English regiments in Germany able to add any brightness to the general outlook. Sacrificed during the whole autumn and winter of 1627 to Buckingham's exploits at Rhe, they had been in a sorry plight. Their staple diet consisted of cat and dog, whilst it was only on the personal credit of the commanders, Anstruther and Morgan, that shoes and stockings were obtained for the unfortunate soldiers. By now the continental war had resolved itself into a series of blockades, and Morgan's men were endeavouring to hold out against Tilly's besieging forces in the town of Stade on the western bank of the Elbe. In spite of the penury and disease amongst the troops, the brave regiments under their dauntless general held out as long as was humanly possible, utterly abandoned by the government at home. But on April ayth even Morgan's indomitable spirit had to face defeat, and Stade was surrendered to Tilly. To such a sorry pass had come the great scheme outlined only four
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